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NORTHERN EXPEDITION. 


HE proposed expedition to the North Pole,and the cer- 

tainty that has of late reached us, of the dissappearance 
of those immense barriers of ice that have for centuries cut 
off all commonication with the eastern coast of Greenland, 
have reminded the public of the extensive Danish or Nor- 
wegian colony, that on their first accumulation, about 400 
years since, they are supposed to have enclosed. Previously 
to the establishment of the present colony, Greenland bad 
many centuries before been colonized, both on the western 
and eastern coasts, Tne western colony increased to about 
an hundred villages ; but being in perpetual hostility with 
the Esqimaux, it was in the end totally destroyed. The fate 
of the other and larger colony was still more melancholy, 
Communication by land was always impossible, from the im- 
passable mountains, covered with perpetual show, that di- 
vide Greenland from the south to the north; and their ine 
lercourse with the rest of the world was suddenly cut off by 
the formation of immense barriers of ice along their coast ; 
and four hundred years have since elapsed without one so- 
lit Wy circumstance baving tr inspired to inform us of thei 
fate, Tf indeed the relation of Bishop Amand hereafter no 
iced, be deserving credit, their existence one buodred and 
filly yeors after their frightful imprisonment is ascertained ; 
but many reasons suggest themselves against the trath of YE 
Narvative 5 aud it is not the least with us, that no exertion 
was immediately made by the courtof Denmark to opena 
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communication with them. [f they are still flourishing, sijl 
in existence, what.a field for speculation does this possibilivy 
open! The dis overy « f a few of our countivmen on Pip 
cairn’s isiand was interesting in the highest degeee 3 to have 
ascertained the existence of Uns colony would be ten times 
more valuable than all the geograph cal knowledge the ex- 
pedition can hopeto acquire, 
According tthe Iceland at annals, the Danish colony on 
the eastern coast was first setiled in the year 983 by Prick 
the Red: that the country was named Greenland from its 
superior verdure to Iceland; that churches and convents 
were built, and asuccession of bishops and pastors sent over; 
and that from the Jatest accounts, it consisted of twelve pa 
rishes, one hundred and ninety villages, one bivhop’s see, and 
two convents: that in the year 1405, whenthe i7th bishop 
was proceeding from Norway to take possession of his see, 
the ice had so closed in upou the coast, as to render it inac- 
cessible. From that period, till last sommer, all ecunmunica- 
tion seems to have been cut off with the unfortunate colo. 
nists. Jiis related, however, by Thormoder Sorfager, in . 
History of Greenland, that Bishop Amand, of Skalinolt : 
Iceland, as ve was returning from Norway to that is! ‘aa 
about the middle of the sixteenth century, was driven bya 
storin on the east coast of Greenland, off Herjolsness, im- 
mediately opposite to [celand, which the vessel approached 
so near that the people on board could distinguis! the in- 
habitants driving their cattle in the meadows ; but the wind 
coming fair, they made all sail for Leciand, which they reach 
ched the following day, and came to anchor in the Bay of St. 
Patrick. Of all the attested rela iions, this of Bishop Amand, 
says Hans Egede, “ deserves most to be credited :” “ by 
this,” he continues, ‘‘ we learn that the co'ony of the eastern 
district did flourish about ahundred and iiity years after the 
commerce and navigation ceased be.ween Norway and 
Greenland, and, for aught we know, is not yet wholly des 
titute of its old Norwe gian inbabite ints, 3 
lt wasnot unti! nearly a century af er the unsuccesstul ot- 
temptsot the Bishop to ‘land, that the Christians and the 
Fredericks, calling to mind these remote aud long n¢glected 
possessions, took measures for enquiring into the tate of then 
unfortunate subjects. One Mogeus Heinson, a celebrated 
seaman of those days, was employed among others ou this 
service. After mauy difficulties he got sight of the coast, 
but could not approach it; and the reason he assigned, on 
his retarn, was, *€ that bisship was stopped in the micst of 
its Course by some loadstone rocks hidden in the sea.” Many 
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subsequent attempts were made, but all proved ineffec- 
tual. 

Endeavours were also used to ascertain their fate from the 
colony on the western side, by coasting round Staaten- 
hock ; andin one of these expeditious Egede himself em- 
barked, but was obliged to return without being able to ef- 
fect his humane purpose. The Esquimaux pretend that they 
are afraid to approxch the eastern shore, which they say is 
inhabited by a tall and barbarous race of men, who live on 
homan flesh. So late as the year 1756, Captain Lowenorn, 
of the Danish navy, was sent out for the express purpose of 
rediscovering the old colony on the eastern coast. The 
particulars of this voyage, we believe, were not made public; 
but that it failed is known. 

It has fallen to the lot of the present age to have an op- 
portunity, which we are sure will not be neglected, of insti- 
tuting an enquiry into the fate of these unfortunate colonies. 
If as is probable, the whole race has perished, some remains 
may yet be found, some vestiges be traced, which may throw 
light on their condition after the fatal closing of the ice upon 
them. [tis just possible that some tradition may have 
been handed down through a succession of a mixed race of 
descendants ; or some inscriptions may, perhaps, be disco- 
vered on the remains of the cathedral, or the convents, 
which are said to have been built of stone. Buteven if no 
traces should be found, the research is an object of rational 
curiosity ; and it would be satisfactory, at least, to have all 
doubt removed on asubject of so interesting and affecting a 
nature, 
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Account of an Ascent of Mont Rigi, in Switzerland, 
and of a Night’s Residence on the Summit of that 
Mountain. 

Continued from Page 232. 

TEAR the summit of the mountains there isa cottage, 
and in this cottage | resolved to pass the night. I had 
previcusly dined there in company with some travellers 
whom I had joined inthe morning. On returoing, { found 
the large room nearly full, many pedestrians, chiefly Ger- 
nan, having ascended froin the neighbouring vallies to wite 
ness the rising of the sun on the ensuing morning. We were 
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coon seated together round a large table in the middle of the 
room; avd I soon discerned, that out of a number coy. 
parauively so small there was a wonderful varicty of tongyes 
and trikes assewbled en this elevated region. Our numbe 
consisted in all of thirteen, aud comprehended the natiye; 
uf seven differegt countries, viz. one Kussian, two Swedes, 
four Germans, iwo Swiss, one Scotsmru, two Englishmen, | 
and ove American. The Germans formed the most interest. 
ing group. The eldest of them was an officer to the Prussian 
service—tall, Landsome, and intelligent; the other three 
were from a German uviversity, in which they had been 
seclnded the better part of their lives, and from whigh they 
had just been « mancipated, to roam at will through the wild 
vallics of the Alps. ‘The whole company seewed kind- 
hearted and anuable, and many of them were literally wild 
with glee. The Germans understood English tolgrably, and 
the Prussian officer spoke it with fluency. Od inquiry, | 
found that they bad acquired our language, in the first place 
solely with a view to read and understand the writings of 
Shanespeare, of whose works they spoke witha knowledge 
apd enthusiasm far surpassing what is generally, met with 
in Britain; but in regard to all our other. poets, from, Chaucer 
to Hogg inclusive, they professed to know absolutely no- 
thing. French, toa ceriain degree, was universally spoken 
aud uncerstood among us, so that with English and Freach, 
—and, on the part of the solitary Scotsman, such words of 
his native language as either bore, or were supposed to bear, 
a resemblance to the German,— we had little dif§cult in be- 
coming as intimately acquainted with each other, as if we 
had been fellow-travellers for years. We formed as it were 
a little divan from the nations of Europe, and it was surely 
notan uninteresting sight, to see so many wanderers from 
different and distant lands, assembled together in quietness | 
and peace, either recounting, in foreign accents, the adven- 
tures of our respective tours, or each with his ink-stand and 
journal beiore him, endeavouring to describe, in his native 
tongue, the glory and the splendour of that romantic day. 
Atier supper we again sallied forth to enjoy once more the 
sublime prospect. The clouds had descended into the 
vallies, and the night wind sounded mournfully through the 
forests. On the mountain top the air was damp and chill. 
The inhabitants of the vallies had retired to rest, and the last 
lamp of the woodman was extinguished; but the full orbed 
moon w:s sailing in her glory through the heavens, which 
were bright and blue, and the stars shone with increasing 
lustre. The finest feature indeed of a nocturnal scene, in 
Alpine countries, is the deep blue of the sky, and the iniease 
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brightness of the innumerable stars, Its beauty cannot be 
conceived by a person who bas only beheld it through the 
dense medium which surrounds the valiies or the plaiasin the 
lower countries of Europe. From the suoimit of the Swiss 
Alps the miduight sky appears nearly black, and the shade 
is increased in depth by the brillian: contrast of the snowy 
hills; and even in the day-time it appears oj the deepest and 
most lovely blue. 

Adopting the proposal of one of the biight-eyed Germans, 
we collected dried glass and bruskwood ; and having dragged 
a small pine tree from the winte: store of our cottage, we 
piled them together on the highest pisnacie, and, by means 
of the Rassian’s tobacco: pipe, in a tew winutes kindled a 
fire which illuminated the mountain tur and near. We 
seated ourselves around it, while the tall Russian stoed up- 
right, with bis fur cloak and black mnstachios, and kept 
stirring the embers with his travelling staff, or adding fuel to 
the fame. The strong contrast of light and shade on the 
countepances, and varied dresses of the mountain, group, 
bad a wild and singularly beauufal effect. But for our 
gentle demeanour, we wighthave passed for a band of iawless 
sobbets, revelling in the midnight hour, secure ampag the 
rocky fustnesses of some accustomed Alp, or yuiding, by our 
beacon light, the winding footsteps of some adveaturous 
brethren returning laden with the riches of an uoguarded 
caravan. 


“ One, snatching from the heap a blazing bough, 
Would, like lone maniac, from the rest retire, 

And, as he waved it, mutter de cp a vow, 

Ilis head encircled Was a wreath of fire. 

Others, with rushing haste, and eager voice, 

Would drag new victims to the insatiate power, 
That likea savage idol did r juice 

Whate’er his suppliants offer’ to devour 

And ay¢ strange murmurs o'er the mountains rolled, 
As if from sprite immured in cavern lone ; 

While higher rose pale Luna to behold 

Our mystic orgies, where no light had shone, 

For many and many a year of sileuce—but her own.” 


Within afew feet from the spot on which we thus held 
our wild revels, there was an enormous precipice, cagsisiing 
in fact of one side of the mountain, and at the base of. winch 
lay the Lake of Zug. When our fire was about to, expire, 
We tossed the burning beaims, down this fearful gulph—the 
red Streaming lights of which, shooting down the black air 
f midgight, produced a most undefinable sensation in our 
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minds. Sometimes, with the rapidity of an arrow, they 
darted to the bottom, where they became invisible from the 
distance to which they had fa'lea; at others thes they hung 
suspended midway on some jutting crag, or old ghostly pine, 
where they remained till the action of their fire again gave 
them liberty, and they dropped with a dancing light, and a 
motion whicis appeared as if voluntary, into the profound 
abyss. 

A short time after midnight, we sought the repose of the 
shepherd's homely beds. [ slept soundly till hali past five 
when | was wakened bv the shouts of the happy Germans 
beneath my window. We met by appointment on the hill 
top, to witnesss the rising of the sun. 

This sublime sight was beheld under circumstances as 
favourable as those which had eccompznied the sunset the 
preceding evening. The changes in the colouring of the 
clouds, from the fleecy gray of the early twilight to the rich 
glow of the morning, was inexpressibly beautiful. The varied 
und ever changing tints of the mountains also astonished 
and delighted us. Summit after summit was illuminated, 
The highest mountain at this time visible from the Rigiberg, 
was the Junnfrau, a stupendous Alp nearly 14,000 feet in 
height. Its summit received the first rays of the morning, 
and shone in the heavens almost like a star when its neigh- 
bours were canopied in mist and darkness. As the sun 
mounted in his course, the adjacent mountains received his 
rays, each according to its rank ‘n the mighty chain, till at 
last the vallies, the lakes, and the green pastores, were glad- 
dened by his beams, and the sublimest landscape of the 
world was aguin distinctly visible in all its terror, beauty, 
and magnificence. 


A. S. 


Remarks upon England, extracted from the Journal of 
their Imperial Highnesses the Archdukes John and 
Lewis of Austria. 


Continued from Page 229. 


( N the 14th we left Sheffield to proceed to Manchester. 

In a valley, near a little plece called Chapel in the Firth, 
there i¢ a spring, which has a kind of ebb and flow; it is 
called Barmor Clough, and its water depends on the larger 
or smaller quantity of rain that falls at different seasons. In 
very dry weather, the spring does not flow for two or three 
days, or even a week together. Sometimes it flows only 
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once in twelve hours, sometimes again every hour, or from 
time to time, and with such violence that it could turn a 
mill. We arrived at Mauchester in the night, and on the 
15th began our usual visits to the manufactories.. The secrecy 
which is here observed in several things, prevented us from 
seeing and examining many highly interesting objects in a 
satisfactury manner; those manufacturers who were Quakers, 
received us however with cordiality aud frankness, and 
shewed us every thing in detail. In the wanufactory of 
Messrs. Lommas and Read, also, every thing was explained 
to usin the most obliging mann«r. 

Of the various manufactories in this place, there is none 
which manufactures the entire articles which it furnishes: 
every one, on the contrary, is exclusively employed on its 
own peculiar branch. ‘The spinneries furuish the yarn; the 
weavers, who live partly in the town, and partly in the 
neighbouring country, weave it; and trom their work-rooms 
the stuffs they make, if cotton velvet, go to another manufac 
turer, whose sule employment it is to cut them; if calicoes, 
they go to the priater, then to calendrers,&c. This division 
of the labour, by which every manufacturer is employed 
during his whole life in one branch of the wanuiacture, 
which he exercises exclusively, is the cause of the high 
degree of perfection whichthe manufactures here attain. The 
greatdemand for the goods of Manchester in particular, 
greatly facilitates this mode of manufacturing. 

The first manufactory of printed calicoes which we visited, 
was that of Messrs. Read and Lommans. Here are two 
reservoirs, which collect the water, and filter it through 
sand ; afier which it iv raised by a steam engine into a third 
iron reservoir, which is raised upon pillars so high that itean 
supply all parts of the building with cold water. The steaa- 
eagine performs a second office, by conveying the steam for 
the warming and boiling of the dye coppers, in a system of 
pipes, which goes throagh the whole manufactory. Among 
the various operstions io this wavufactory, we were pari 
cularly struck with the manner of dying the printed callicoes 
by drawing them over metal cylinders, which are hollow, 
and heated by steam. Ateach end of these cylinders there 
are kinds of moulmets,* which are pat in motion at the 
sane time, and by which the vapour that is so injurious to 
the beauty of the colours, Is quickly dispe lied. The white 
calicves are drawn, before they are printed, over a hot tron 

* Little mills. The Imperial observers had no German word to 
sighify this partof the process, and therefore employ a French word? 
Our mechanical knowledge does not furnish us with a technical 
translation, Perhaps fly wheel. Ep. 
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plate, which borns away all the projecting threads of the 
stuff. 

The manafactory of Ashton is for cotton velvet : this jy 
what they call Manchester in Germaty. In this manofactoty 
they otily dye and dress the stuff that is ready woven. Op 
our rétorn we visited a workman whose sole etiploymei 
consists in cutting the cotton velvet. The stuff is stretched 
on a large loom by meats of two cylinders; it is brashed, 
and then shorn or cut wiih a little knife fixed to ah iton 
handle. The blade of thie knife is double-edged, and it js 
inclosed in an iron sheath, so that only the point projects, aid 
allteating of the stuff by the instrament is thus prevented, 
The workdian takes hold of it, and passes it over the velvet 
to the right and left, so that al] the projecting inequalities ate 
cat. Toe dexterity and rapidity with which this operation 
is performed, aré traly admirable. The peculiarity of it 
has hithetfo prevented the invention of @ machine which 
can sapersede the hand of the workman. 

We were invited to visit the manufactory of Mr. Lee, one 
of the greatest in Manchester: and the evening was chosen 
for the parpose, that we might at the same time seé the build- 
ing lighted with gas. On entering the court-yard, we saw 
the first gas lamp which thoroughly lights it. The buildings 
make a very bandsome appearance; one of them is seven 
stories high, and has forty-six windows in a tow; an adjoin 
ing building is a story lower, but of the same length. This 
brilliant Mamination, and the noise of the machities, which 
resembles that of a considerable waterfall, all together 
makes, as you enterthe court-yaid, a new and extfaordinary 
impression, 

Mr. Lee, thotgh indisposed, was so polite as to come 
from the country to town, on purpose to receive us. He is 
a very accomplished man, speaks French admirably, and has 
made several journeyson the Continent. You itmediatels 
recognise in him the mon who bas seen the wor! 
would toke him for » Swiss of the first distinction, if his way 
of thinking did not shew the British merchant. The apart 
ment in which we were received, was lighted by w«chondelier, 
io which gas burnt; it is conveyed through several pipes, 
from the ends of which it issues, ve nerally by three openings; 
the flame from the middle one burns perpendicularly, and 
from’ the two Jateral ones iv an oblique direction. These 
lights, which do notat all offend the eye by their brillianey, 
seemed to us rather unsteady. . 

Mr. Lee then shewed us a plan of the building which 
contains the great spinning manufactory. This building 's 
particularly remarkable for the ce: cumstance that no wood 
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whatever is employed in the construction of it. The four 
walls consist as usual of brick-work; the beams are of iron, 
and are supported by pillars of the same metal, five inches in 
diameter: some of these pillars are hollow, and serve as con- 
ductots for the steam which warms the work-rooms. These 
jron beams agin support the arches of brick-work, which 
are built between every two of them. The construction of 
the roof is similar. The rafters, laths, and every thing that 
is usually made of wood, is here of iron; even the slates of 
the roof are fastened with iron, so that there is not the 
smallest danger of fire. Those who attended us gave us 
reason to hope that we should see the whole process of the 
work; we therefore went into the work-rooms. 

The wheel-works of the spinning manufactory are put in 
motion by six steam-engines, of 100 horse power: two others 
have together the power of 100 horses: the other three are 
of rather inferior power. The first of these machines was 
made by Messrs. Boulton and Watt, of Birmingham. It is 
so admirably made, that when you are close to it you hardly 
hear any noise: the great lever, and the balance wheel, 
(balancier) are of iron. In the two others, which have to- 
gether the power of 100 horses, both the balance wheels are 
moved by the same axle (tige); but the steam which sets 
the pump in motion, is furnished from two kettles; and 
however complicated the machine appears to be, its motions 
are all performed with wonderful regularity. 

The machines for preparing and cleaning the cotton, 
occupied the upper story: they appeared to us to be not 
very different from thuse used in Austria, This work-room 
is very spacious, and the brightness of the gas-tight was little 
inferior to the light of the day. A main pipe conducts the 
gas the whole length of the room, which furnishes gas to nu- 
merous side branches, that pour out the brilliant gas where- 
ever itis desired. The machines for the preparation of the 
yarn, differ from our’s only in their greater perfection. Their 
motion is co uniform, that one only hears a simple stroke. 
The particular ‘spinning machines called mull-jennies differ 
from our’s chiefly in the number of spindles. The carriage 
(chariot) carriesthree hundred of them; to render its mo- 
tion more uniform, its length is divided into two sections, 
separated by a great roller. These machines, by the sa- 
periority of their construction, make thread (or yarn) as fine 
as No. 150; whereas our’s cannot spin finer than No. 80. 
The Jength of the chariot, which with us would be thought 
disproportionably great, saves much maoual labour. Four 
persons are sufficient for three haudred spindles. 

Vou. 58. 2P 
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All the woodwork of the machines is of mahogany, anj | 
admirably wrought, especially the wheel-work, The steay | 
which circulates in the pillars and metal pipes, produces the 
uniform temperature so ifportant to this manufactory; the 
lighting with gas has the double advantage of preventing 
accidents from fire, aud of pot causing any uncleanues 
from smoke, or spots ¢ f oil and prease. 


Our attendants were rather hurried, and some aveasines | 
which we fancied we perceived in them, made it ia possible 
for us, without appearing importunate, to ask all the ques 
tious which we would willingly have put, or to stop at several 
other machines. The counting-houses are also lighted with 
gas; and, as we wished to see liow it was prepared, we Were 
conducted into the laboratory : ten stoves stand in it, in a 
semicircle; each of them contains a retort of thick iron, in 
the form of a chest about five feet long, a foot and a half 
broad, and a feot high; from these proceed pipes which al 
unite in one large common pipe, through which the gas is 
conveyed into the receivers, of whicu there are ten or twelve, 
No coul is used for the preparation of gas, except Cannel 
coal, from the mines of Wigao. The receivers are large 
gasometers, the wooden balls of which are mostly borne by 
counter weights, which produce a pressure that may be 


changed at pleasure. The establishment was a. hundred 


tons, or 2000 cwt. of coals per week, 


(To be continued.) 





INTERESTING TRIALS. 
Essex 48sizes. 
ExTENTs IN Alp. 
Philpott v. Mortlock and others. 


HIS was a case which excited a great deal of interest in 

the county, and is one of gene:al importance to the 
community. ft was an sction upon the case, 
maliciously, and without any reasonable or probable cause, 
suing out au extent in aid against the plaintiff, whereby his 
cowplete ruin waseflected. The cutune of “he case on the 
partof the plamtuff was this:—The plains fl «os » respectable 
farmer and-a maltster, with 2 large family of wafant children, 
residing at Thexted, Essex, and the defendants were bankers 
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carrving on business at Cambridge, and at Bishop’s Stortford, 
being also receivers’ general of certain King’s duties, and in 
that capacity, under security to the Crown to the amount of 
90,0001. The plaintiff had kept cash with the defendants, 
and bad overdrawn his account te the amount of 660]. For 
the purpose of securing the defendants iu this sum he had 
given them a promissory-note payable on demand, pre- 
paratory to more substantial security, into which he aftef- 
wards entered—namely, a mortgage upon his landed pro- 
perty, and a warrant of attorney to confess judgment by a 
certain day, which day would not occur until the month of 
August, 1816. Upon receiving the latter securities, they 
had agreed to deliver up the promissory note, but failed to 
perform their promise. Neiwithstanding this treble security 
for the same debt, ithe defendants, inthe month of March, 
1816, issued an extent in aid upon the promissory note, 
which they had agreed to give up, founded on the usual 
affidavit, that the plaintiff was in insolvent circu:mstances, 
and that the defendants would be unable to pay the debt of 
the Crown, unless they had the assistance of the prerogative 
process. Accordingly, under ‘the extent, all the plaintiff's 
property, was seized ; but, however, the case being tried in 
the Court of Exchequer, the jury found a verdict against the 
defendants, thereby declaring that there was no debt due 
tothem from the plaintiffto sapport the extent. In the 
mean time, however, the Sherifi’s officers remained in pos- 
session of the plaintiff’s property until the following term, 
when the extent was withdrawn, but the very saiwwe day the 
defendants entered up judgment on their warrant of attorney, 
in pursuance of which the plaintiff and his children were 
turned into the street, and his property sold, thereby effect. 
ing his ruin. In consequence of which the present action 
was brought, it being proved that the plaintiff, atthe time of 
issuing the extent, had abundance of property to pay all his 
debts, and still worth some bundreds of pounds. The de- 
fendants being aware of the plaintiff’s solvent circumstances, 
itwas contended that they had issued the extent in aid 
maliciously, and without any reasonable or probable cause. 
Mr. Serjeant Onslow, in an ingenious and eloquent address 
to the jury, contended, that they must be satisfed that the 
defendants had not acted from malicious motives, and with- 
out any reasonable or probable cause. He was in a condi- 
tion to negative the foundation of the actions, by shewing, 
that his clients had acted upon lega! advice, and upon a con 
scientious conviction that the defendant was in insolvent 
2Pe 
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circumstances at the time they issued the extent in aid, 
Several witnesses were called, the principal object of whose 
testimony was to shew, that the plaintiff was in the most 
distressed and insolvent circumstances at the time the extent 
was issued; but the evidence fell considerably short of the 
case opered for the defendants. Mr. Baron Wood summed 
up the case with great perspicuily, and the jury found a ver. 
dict for the plaintiff—damages 12001. Tlie audience re. 
cerved the verdict with acclamation. 


——— 


Sussex Assizes, March 14, 1838. 
CHARGE OF BIGAMY. 


THIS morning the Court was crowded with ladies and 
gentlemen, to hear this interesting trial. Before eight, 
Maria Walton, alias Maria Wilkins, was put in the prisoner's 
box ; she was dressed in white, with a light coloured pelisse, 
and wore a round black nat and feaihers, and a black veil. 
Her countenance was exceedingly prepossessing, notwith- 
standing the natural anxicty of her feelings upon the situa- 
tien ia which she was placed. 

A few minutes after eight, Mr. Baron Graham entered the 
Court, and Mr. Gurney (Special Counsel) and Mr. Bolland, 
both for the prosecution ; as also Mr. Nolan and Mr. Chitty, 
Counsel for the prisoner. 

After the indictment had been read, to which the prisoner 
pleaded not guilty, and was allowed the privilege of a seat, 

Mr. Gurucy opened the proceedings by stating, that the 
prisoner was ihe daughter of a respectable tradesman, and 
was married very young to a Mr. Cox, who lived at Bom- 
bay, in [ndia, where he died in 1809. The following year 
she was married to Mr. Wilkins, at Bombay, when they 
shortly after returned to England. For a considerable time 
the prisoner lived at Brighton, upon their mutual separation, 
where Mr. Walton became acquainted with her, and they 
were matried at Lewes in 1816. Mr. Walton, who was a 
young man of military fame, had been thrown into gaol 
in consequence of debts contracted before her marriage. 
He would call witnesses to substantiate the fact of the bi- 
gamy. The piosecution was carried on by the mother of 
Mr. Walton. 

Mr. Maitland, Clerk of the Secretary’s Office at the India- 
house, produced the books of registers of marriages, births, 
end deaths, at Bombay, commencing the 14th of January to 
the 19th of December, 1810. 
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‘The Rev. Mr. Burroughs stated, that he was a resident 
chaplain at Bombay 42 years ; every marriage is registered 
at the church, and copies are regularly transmitted to Eng- 
land, after they are compared from the original register 
book, signed by the clergyman. The prisoner was married 
to James Thomas Hacket Wilkins, by bim, on the 26th of 
January, 1810. They left Bowsbay soon after. Witness had 
not seen the prisoner until he bad an interview with her in 
Bristol gaol, where she was confined for want of sureties to 
keep the peace against Mr. Walton’s mother. This was 
about three weeks ago. He knew the prisoner well at this 
interview, notwithstanding the length of time which had 
elapsed since the marriage at Bombay. There was no 
subscribing witnesses to the marriage at Bombay, which was 
by license. 

Mr. Winter, the parish clerk of St. Peter’s, Lewes, pro- 
duced the register of the marriage at that parish church, 
namely, “ Robert Baron Walton, of the parish of Brighton, 
and Maria Cox, of the parish of Lewes, by license, 28th May, 
1816.” The witness was present at the solemnization. 

Mrs. Brierly, of the Pelham-arins, Lewes, was also present 
at the marriage. 

Mr. Bampfield, surgeon, of Bedford-street, Covent garden, 
knew the prisoner, and her deceased husband, Mr. Cox, in 
Bowbay, and sabsequently her sceoad husband, Mr. Wilkins, 
who introduced the prisoner to him as his wife. They ree 
sided at Bombay till Jane, 1809, when they sailed for Eng- 
land. Witness lefi Lodia in the same fleet, and since their 
arrival in England, witness often corresponded with Mr. 
Wilkins, and who was now at Horsham. 

Mr. Yates, clerk to Mr. Evans, solicitor to the prosecu- 
tion, proved the acknowledgement of the prisoner, that she 
was married to Mr, Walton whilst Mr. Wilkins was living. 

Mr. Nolan addressed the Court, aud urged a variety of ob- 
jections as to the validity of the marriage with Mr. Wiikins, 
and contended that the record on the indictment did not 
give a value to the preceding contract of marriage in India, 
as the Jury could not try it in acivil or criminal capacity, 
aud upon these grounds the indictment could not be sus- 
wuined. 

Mr. Chitty followed in a similar course of argument. 

The Learaed Judge overruled these objections, but at the 
same time reserving his opinion for a farther argument be- 
fore the bench of Judges, if the Counsel for the defendent 
thought fit. 

The prisoner in her defence stated, that she was married 
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to Mr. Wilkins in India, and that on her arrival in’ Eneland 
he became involved in his circumstances. A separation en- 
sued with mutual consent, and an agreement to that effect 
was entered inio; that when Mr. Walton paid his addresses 
to her, she told him of her circumstances, and also, that by the 
opinion of her professional advisers, sue was repeatedly told 
that her marriage with Wilkins was illegal, owing totheir be- 
ing no witnesses present at the solemnizntion. She declared 
her innocence of loving inveigled her second husband 
to a marriage, and for a long time resisted his importunities, 

The Rev Robert Cart,on behalf of the prisoner, stated, 
Mr. Walton bad made application to him for a license. Be- 
ing confined to his house at the time, he requested Mr. Wal- 
ton to call ina day or two, during which period the Rev. 
Clergyman requested his curate to make inquiries respecting 
the lady. Upon Mr. Walton’s second application, the wit- 
ness declined gtanting a license, and begged him to recol- 
lect the unhappiness he would cause bis mother by marrying 
this lady.. Mr. Walton, however, ob:ained a license else- 
where. 

The Learned Judge summed up the evidence with much 
force and perspicuity ; end the Jury, after a short consulta- 
tion, returned a verdict of Guilty, but recommended the 
prisoner to mercy. 

The Learned Judge, in passing sentence, observed to the 
prisoner, that from the frank and open manner in which she 
declared her situation to Mr. Walton, as being previously 
married, and which was partly proved in evidence, the crime 
with which she was charged was much extenuated, and that 
she would be visited with the least punishment the law in 
such cases had provided. The sentence was six months’ 
confinement in the house of correction at Lewes, and that 
it should be attended with as gentle treatment as was suitable 
to her situation. 





MAUNDAY THURSDAY, 


_o 19th of March, 1818, being the anniversary of what 
is generally called Maunday Thursday, the same was 
observed with the usual loyal bounty, which is a very ancient 
custom, it having been established in this country as long 
back as the year 1363,by Edward IIL, when that King ac- 
tually washed the feet of the poor people who were relieved 
in imitation of the humility of our Saviour ; and it is on 
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record, that Cardinal Wolsey performed this humiliating 
ceremony ia the city of York, where the royal bounty ws 
distributed at that time, it being necessary thatit shauld be 
dispensed where the Court is held, [tis now actually kept 
up io Portugal, and other Catholic countries. 

The royal benevolence was est iblished .to take place on 
the Thursday preyious to Easter Sunday, and it, derived its 
name of Mauncday Tuursdsy from the hand-baskets, which 
were called inaunds, in which the different Christian poten- 
tates distributed provisions to the poor, as well as by the 
heads of ihe clergy in their different dioceses, to alleviate 
the distresses of the poor. Maanday is also explained by 
some as a small present on solemn occasions, 

In consequence of theadvanced age of our venerable Mo- 
narch, the numbers this year were increased to 80.. ‘The 
distribution, as usual, took place at Whitebali Chapel, where 
a temporary buildirg was erected on the outside, in Privy 
Gardens, and accommodation was provided for 80 men and 
80 women, and about 50 spectators, when 2 cod, 2 salmon, 
18 red herrings, 18 pickled herrings, and 4 loaves, were given 
to each persou, ina woodenbowl, After the fish and bread 
had been distributed, 34 Ib, of beef, and one loaf, were dis- 
tribried to each. 

‘Lie Kiev. Dr. Page, the Sub-Almoner, and Mr, Hanby, the 
Lord High Almonver’s Secretary, attended to inspect the dis- 
tribution, and after ail the poor persons had received their 
provisions, the Sub-Almoner proposed “ ‘The bealth of the 
King,” which was drank in ale, out of wooden cups. 

In the afternoon ihe ceremonics and additional royal 
bounties were resumed in the Chapel. The gentlemen of 
the Chapel Royal attended to perform the service, consis- 
ling of Messrs. Hawes, Clarke, Nield, Beckwith, Webb, 
Gore, Evans, Salmon, Beale, &c. ‘Ibe service was read by 
the Rev. Mr. Pridden. 

Soon ali r ihreco’clock, the ceremonies commenced by a 
procession eniering the Chapelof eight yeomen of the guard 
and # yeomen usher, one of the yeomen carrying on his 
head a large gold dish, in which were 160 red kid bags, 
whic cought to have contained 20s. in gold, bw had a 1d, 
Bank note ; au! aiso white kid wags, tied to the otiers with 
white leather strings about two tee: long, in wich were Id, 
Qd. 3d. and 4d. in silver cola, amounting to Gs. 8d. bx og as 
many pence asthe K.agis yearseld. ‘The dish containing 
these numerous bags was placed on « table, which was co- 
vered with a wuite cloth infront of the altar. 

The remainder of the procession cousisted of the Rev. Mr. 
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Holmes, the Sub-Dean of the Chapel Royal, the Rev. Dr, 
Page, the Sub-Almoner, Mr. Hanby, the Lord High Al. 
moner’s Secretary, Mr. Jones, the groom of the almonry, 
two boys and two girls, selected from St. Margaret’s Nation. 
al School for their good behaviour by the Sub-Almoner ; 
these with the gentlemen were decorated with cambric mus- 
lin scarfs and sashes, carrying bouquets of flowers, and pre. 
ceded by a gentleman verger of the Chapel Royal. 

After the first lesson, the gentlemen who formed the pre 
cession ascended into the gallery,and distributed to the 80 
men shoes and stockings, which were given to them by the 
Sub-Almoner. The gentlemen of the choir then sung an ap- 
propriate piece. After this, cloth for a coat, and linen for a 
shirt, were distributed in a similer manner. 

An appropriate piece was sung after this. The red bags 
containing the 1]. notes andthe small silver coinage, were 
distributed in a similar manner, and after that to eighty 
women. 

The delightful anthem by Dr. Arnold, “ Who is this that 
cometh from Edom,” was most admirably sung by Messrs. 
Hawes, Evans,&c. 

The Rev. Mr. Pridden read an appropriate thanksgiving 
and prayer (MS). 

The King’s health was afterwards drank in claret, out of 
wooden cups, by the gentlemen who performed the service 
and composed the procession, and thenumerous assemblage 
of those who had partook of the royal bounty. 





INDIAN CHIVALRY. 


N the cavalry of Hyder, Rajah ‘of Mysore, the officers 
were fond of exhibiting to the English army a chivalrous 
spirit, which induced them frequently to approach, indi- 
viduaily, within speaking distance of the flanking parties, 
and give a general challenge to single combat. ‘There was 
in Sir Eyre Coote’s body-guard a young cavalry officer, dis- 
tinguished for superior military address, who, in common 
with the rest of the army, bad siniled at the recital of these 
absurd challenges; but one of them having been pcrsonally 
addressed to himself by a horseman who appeared to be of 
distinction, he accepted the invitaiiun, and slew bis ante- 
gonist. After this, the challenges were trequently addressed, 
not, as formerly, to the whole army, but to Dallas, whose 
name became speedily known to them; and whenever his 
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duty admitted, and his favourite horse was sufficiently fresh, 
the invitations were accepted, wotil the Mysoreans became, 
weary of repetition, the result being, with one single 
exception, uniform. On that one occasion, the combatants, 
after several rounds, feeling a respect for each other, made 


a significant pause, saluted, and retired. 





Method of Transacting Business in Scotland. 


HE following passage on the mode of doing business 

north of the Tweed is highly characteristic and enter- 

taining: it is extracted from “ Letters by an English 
Cowmercial Traveller :” 

“{tisnotin England, where, when an article is offered 
for sule, it isimmediately purchased, or at once rejecied as 
being too dear; bui here, there is along haggling and 
cheapeuing of every article successively offered. The 
relation of my transactions with one man will serve to shew 
you the general mode of doing busiucss. I call and inform 
him who { am, and request him to fix a time for the 
transaction of our business; he bids me call again, which I 
do several times without doing any thing. He wishes to be 
the Jast I do with, but all cannot be last, and alkhave wished 
to be so. After a few days 1 get him to proceed to 
business; he objects to the price of the articles [ offer, and 
says he will not buy. L[try to induce him, but do not offer 
to make any reduction. Says he, “You are over dear, Sir, I 
can buy the same goods ten per cent lower; if he liketo 
take off ten per cent. L’ll take some of these.” [ tell him 
that a reduction of price is out of the question, and put my 
sample of the article aside; but the Scotchman wants it : “ Well, 
Siz, itis a terrible price; but, as L am out of it at present, 
Til justtake a little ull [ can be supplied cheaper, but ye 
must take off five percent,” “ Sir,” says 1, “ would you not 
think me an unconscionable koave to ask ten or even five 
per cent. more than [ intend totake?” He laughs at me, 
“ Hoot, hoot, man! do ye ay eapect to get what ye ask? 
Gade lord? an I was ay to get what [ ask, 1 would soon be 
rich. Come, come, I'll give ye within twa an’ a half of your 
ain price, and gude faith, man! ye'll be well paid.” 1 tell 
him that | never make any deduction from the price I first 
demand, and that an adherence to the role saves much 
trouble to both parties. “ Well, well,” says he, “ since you 
must have it all your own way, [ must e’en take the article 
Vou. 58. 2Q 
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but really think you are over Keen.” So mach for buying 
and selling: then comes tlie settlement of the account 
“ How mach discoant do ye take off, Sir?” © Discount! why, 
Sir, you cannot expect discount after the accvunt hus stood 
a twelvemonth.’ “ {ndeed, but 1 do expect discoont: pay 
siller withom discount! na, na, Sir, that’s no way here: ve 
must deduct five per cent.” L tell him that I will take off no 
discount at all “ Weel Sir, Pll gie you no money at all,” 
Rather than go without a settlement, i at last agree to 
take off two and # half per cent. from the amount, whichis 
accordingly deducted. I have ten shillings down agaiast 
you fur short measure, and fifteen shillings for damages,” 
*€ Indeed! these are heavy deductions, but if you say that 
you shail lose to that awnouat, [ suppose | must allow it,” 
“ Oh, aye, it’s all right. Then, Sir, here’s eight and 
fourpence for packsheet, aad thirteen shillings for curriage 
and postage.” These las: items atonish me. “What, Sir,” 
say I, “ are we to pay all the: charges ow your business” 
But I find that if | do not allow these to be taken off, he will 
not pay his account; so Lt acquiesce, resolving within 
myself, that since these unfair deductions are made at 
settlement, it would be quite fair to charge an additional 
price to cover the extortion. 

“ Tnow congratulate myself on having concluded my 
business with the man, but am disappointed. “ Have yea 
stam p?"asks be. “ A stamp, for what?” Just to draw youa 
bill,” seplies he. “A bill, my good Sir! | took off two and a 
half per cent. on the faith of being paid in cash.”’ But he 
tells me itis the castoin of the place to pay in bills, and sits 
down, and draws a bill at three months afier date, payable at 
his own shop? Aud what am [ to do with this?’ © Oh, 
ye may take it te Sir William Forbes, and he'll discount it 
for you on paying him three months’ interest.” “ And what 
can L to do witi his notes” “ He'll gi’e ye bill on London 
at forty-five days.” “ So, Sir, after allowing twelvemonths’ 
credit, and two and a half per cent. discount, and exorbitant 
charges which you have no claim on us to pay, I must be 
content with a bill for which we are not in cash for four 
months and a half, Well, well.” “ And now, Sir,” says he, 
if you are going to your inn, i'll gang with ye, and iakea 
glass of wine. 

The above curious article affords asingular speciwen of 
Scoich tradesmen, whose conduct is very opposite to the 
more pulised andjliberal plan adopted in England, and 
would effectually put a siop to further connections in this 
part of the united kingdom, 
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SKETCH 
From a Painting of « beautiful Child sorrowing over ber dead Bird. 


IS her first gricf—the bird is dead? 
How many a mournful word “as said! 
How many a tear was v’er it shed! 
‘The anguish of the shock has past ; 
Yet memory’s thoughts these eyes o’ercast; 
As like the violet vemm’d with dew, 
Glitters through tears their lovely blue. 


*Tis her first grief!—motionless there 
Is stretch’d the fondling of her care. 
No longer may she hear his Soe 
No longe t in his sports rejoice 
And scarcely dare she lift her eyes 
To where the lifeless treasure lies. 
But yesterday who could foresee 
That such a change as ihis might be, 
That she could call, and he not hear, 
That bird who knew, and loved her dear; 
Who, when her finger touch’d his cage, 
*Gainst it a mimic war would wage; 
Who peck’d the sweetmeat from her hand, 
And on her ringlets took his stand. 
As all these recoilections rise, 
Again does sorrow drown her eyes, 
The little bosom swells with sighs. 
«© Another bird! ** No, never, never, 
** Kmpty shall lie that cage tor ever, 


Tis her first grief!—and it will fade, 

Or ere-the next sun sinks in shade 
Ah! happy age, when smile and tear 
Alternate in the eyes appear; 
When sleep can every care remove, 
And morn’s light wake tu hope and love. 
But childhood tics like spring-time’s hour, 
And deepening shadows o'er youth lowr. 
Even thou, fair girl! aust one day know 
Of life the painfulness and woe: “t 
The sadness that sleep cannot eure, 
Griefs that through nights and days endure ; 
Those natural pangs to murtals given, 

To wean us from this earth, and lead our thoughts to Heaven. 
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THE STAR. 
From-the Literary. Gazette. . 


OW brilliant on the Ethiop brow of night, 
Beams yon fix’d star, whose intermitting blaze, 

Like woman’s changeful eye, now shuns our gaze, 
Then sparkles forth in loveliness of light. 
Still-twinkling speck! thou seemest to my sight 

In size a spangle on the Tyrian stole 

Of Majesty; mid Losts more mildly bright, 
Although of world the ccatre and the soul! 

Sure ’twas a thing for angels to have seen, 

When God did hangthose lustres-theough the sky— 
Suns, founts of life! aud darkness sought to screen, 
With dusky wing, ler dazed and baggard eye— 

In vain, for, piere’d with myriad shatts, she died ; 
And now her timid ghost dares only brood 

O’er planets in their midaight solitade— 

Doow’d all the day in ocean’s caves to hide. 

‘Thou burning axle of a star-verged wheel! 

Dost thou afilict the beings of thy ray 

With feelings such as earth-born wretches feel— 
Pride, passion, hate, distrust, aud agony? 

Do any weep o’er dlighted hopes, or curse 

The hour thy light first ushered them to life? 

Doth malice, keener than assassin’s kuife, 

Stab iv the dark? or seeming friendship, worse 
Skill’d rouod the heart with serpent coil to wind— 
Forsake, and leave his sleepless sting behind ? 

No! if I deem’d it I should cease to look 

Beyond the scene where thousands know those ills ; 
Nor longer read tat brightly-letter’d book 

Which Heaven aufolds, whose page of beanty fills 
The breast with bope of an immortal lot, 

When tears are dried, and injuries forgot, 

Ob! when the soul, vo longer earthward weigh’d, 
Exalts towards Heaven on swift seraphic wing. 
Among the joys past man’s imagining, 

It may be one to scan, o'er space disploy’d, 

Those wondrous works our blindness pow debars— 
‘Tbe awful secrets written in the stars. 











INSCRIPTION ON A BARREL OF OYSTERS. 


ERE lie the remains of some bodies, whose birth 
Fam'd Colchester claimn’d, all of true native worth ; 

Though nich, they were humble, and never aspit’d ; 
Their sweetuess ali prais’d, and their taste all admir’d. 
True emblems of beanty and health they appear’d ; 
Though their heads bad no hair, each wore a long beard. 
By all ranks belov’d, yet, how strange to relate, 
Though mankind they betriended, disastrous fate! 


They were torn from their beds, robb’d, awd left to decay ; 


And though others they fed, tell 10 hunger a prey ! 
Alas! they were dish’d—unrepining they fell, 
Aud, too poor for a coffin, each Lad but a shells 
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